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In his weekly Wednesday night audiences, beginning in the autumn of 
1979, Pope John Paul has articulated a theology of the relation of woman and 
man which changes centuries of Catholic packings While nearly all Catholic 
theologians have argued that women and men, when considered simply in the 
highest part of their rational nature, equally reflected the image of God, 
they have not agreed about how well woman, when considered as a fully separate 
physical being, reflected this divine image. St. Augustine thought that man, 
but not woman when considered in her separate bodily identity, reflected the 
image of Gea, St. Thomas thought that woman as a physical being did reflect 
the image of God, but less perfectly than did mane In contrast to these two 
giants in the Catholic tradition, John Paul II has consistently argued that 
women and men, in the fullness of their physical existence, have ‘from the 
beginning’ equally reflected the image of God. 

To the modern thinker, this Papal declaration of the fundamental 
equality of the sexes must appear as natural and timely. However, in view of 
the rather frequent distortion of the views of John Paul by the secular press, 
and because of the false polarization which has developed between many 
feminists and the Roman Catholic hierarchy, it is important for the thoughtful 
person to give serious consideration to what the Pope has actually said and 
why he has said it. John Paul II has begun to develop a new theology of the 


relation of woman and man which will profoundly affect the direction of Catholic 


thinking for centuries to come. 

The Pope has a philosophical training in phenomenology, Thomisn, 
existentialism, Marxism, and personalism. In addition, he suggests that 
Biblical heritage, particularly in the book of Genesis, offers significant 
insight into the dynamics of human relationships in the contemporary world. 
Drawing upon these diverse sources, John Paul insists that human nature must 
be understood in its fully physical dimension. He calls his study of this 
subject a new 'theology of the body'. 

In order to follow the chronological development of John Paul's 
analysis, this paper is divided into the following sections. The complete 
texts of the audiences may be found in the English language edition of 
L'Osservatore Romano during the dates noted: 

I Woman and Man 'In the Beginning' -- Sept. 5-26, 1979. 

IL Original Solitude and Community of Women and Men -- Oct. 10-Nov. 14, 1979. 
IIIT Man, Woman ~-- An Original Gift for Each Other -- Nov. 21-Feb. 20, 1980. 

IV The Fruit of the Union of Woman and Man -~ March 5-April 2, 1980. 

Vv The Rupture of the Covenant Between Woman and Man -- April 16-Sept. 24, 1980. 


VI The Redemption of Woman and Man -- Oct. 1-Dec. 10, 1980. 


I Woman and Man ‘In the Beginning! 


In considering the tumultuous and fractured relations between women and 
men in the contemporary world, John Paul asks us to follow the lead of Christ 
when he was questioned about the possibility of 'putting away' one's spouse 
when things did not go well in a marriage. Christ's answer was simply: 

"Have you not read that the Creator from the beginning made them male and 


female?" (Matt. 19:40). In this way, Jesus responded to a contemporary 


question by reaching back in time to the moment of creation. 

John Paul suggests that this ‘reaching backwards’ to a previous moment 
in our collective history, forces us to consider our human nature before the 
fall from innocence and integrity. In this original state, woman and man 
are described as living in a created equality, differentiation, and unity. 

By contrast, the world today is experienced by women and men as full of 
inequality, lack of differentiated identity, and fragmentation of the sexes. 

John Paul argues that we are able to recover in ourselves this 
original nature of woman and man ‘at the beginning’. Furthermore, he claims 
that this movement towards recovery is precisely the goal of human life, and 
most particularly of married life. By returning to the beginning, woman and 
man can cross over their inherited fallen situation in relation to one another, 
and enter into a redemptive work of particular importance for the contemporary 
world. 

John Paul states that human experience reveals to each one of us an 
individual, human, bodily existence as man or as woman. It also offers to 
us the experience of relationships with the complementary sex which are 
integral, fallen or redemptive. A theology of the body, therefore, seems 
to lead people to a new understanding of the redemptive possibilities of 
woman and man in the world. It is precisely through a personal appropriation 
of the differences between a contemporary fallen and an original integral 


nature that these redemptive possibilities may become clear. 


Il Original Solitude and Community of Women and Men 


John Paul turns his new theology of the body towards a reconsideration 


of the Genesis account of Adam and Eve. In the history of the Church, the 


particular story of creation has usually been interpreted as implying that 

man as male was first created by God, and then woman was taken from his side, 

as a secondary act of creation. John Paul suggests a different interpretation. 
Appealing to the Hebrew language, he argues that the original creation of 

Adam refers equally to woman and man. Then he states: "We can conclude that 
the man (‘'adam') falls into that 'sleep' in order to wake up ‘male’ and 

"female' ("is - ‘issah). 

By this interpretation, John Paul has undercut the argument which has 
been traditionally used for the subordination of woman to man. Instead of 
concluding that woman is not made in the image of God, because she was derived 
from the side of man, he claims that human identity, both in its male and 
female existence, appeared together in the world at the same time. This 
interpretation, then, reinforces the other account of creation referred to by 
Christ above, namely: "God created man in His image .. . male and female He 
created them." (Gen. 1:27). 

The Adam and Eve account in Genesis is used by John Paul II to develop 
a dialectic not between man and woman, but instead between solitude and 
community. The original Adam refers to the isolated existence of a person 
who experiences being alone in the world, even while being surrounded by the 
richness of animal life. This experience of solitude may be understood in 
a negative form, as an experience of a lack of relationship with another 
person. At the same time, it may also be experienced positively as a 
recognition of our unique and unrepeatable identity as a person before God. 

After the solitary person, Adam, falls asleep to wake up as two 


persons sexually differentiated as man and woman, human existence is brought 


into a new dimension of relationship. The original solitude is not lost, 

but preserved and overcome through a new possibility of union. The solitude 
remains because the union of woman and man preserves the unique and 
unrepeatable dimension of each person as a separate identity before God. 

John Paul refers to the crossing of the frontier of solitude as an experience 
of joy. "This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh." The 
human being has finally discovered another human being, differentiated as male 
or female, but equal as person. 

The emphasis of the dual aspect of human nature, as containing both 
an original solitude and an original experience of community, leads John Paul 
towards a trinitarian understanding of creation as "in the image of God". 

We can then deduce that man became the ‘image and likeness' 
of God not only through his own humanity, but also through 
the communion of persons, which man and woman right from 
the beginning. The function of the image is to reflect 
the one who is the model, to reproduce its own prototype. 
Man becomes the image of God not so much in the moment of 
solitude as in the moment of communion. 

It is hard to overestimate the profound implications of this new 
theology of man and woman. This interpretation of the writings of Genesis 
in such a way as to bring out an original equality of woman and man, offers 


a new foundation for understanding the nature of marriage and the potential 


within relations of men and women in the world at large. 


III Man, Woman -- An Original Gift for Each Other 


Continuing the search for fundamental human truths in the book of 
Genesis, John Paul then turns towards the existentialist uncovery of the 


experience of life as a gift "in the call from nothingness to existence”. 


A person first experiences his or her own life as a free gift, as a free call 
into being. Then, at the moment of the transverse of the frontier of 
solitude, the individual recognizes the potential for the gift of self to 
another and of the reception of the gift of the other. John Paul describes 
this revelation as follows: 


Precisely by traversing the depth of that original solitude, 
man now emerges in the dimension of the mutual gift, the 
expression of which . . . is the human body in all the 
original truth of its masculinity and femininity. 


Referring to this experience of bodily existence as one of gift and 
for gift as the 'nuptual meaning of the body', John Paul develops a theology 
of the relation of woman and man which includes, but goes far beyond, what 
is usually considered in descriptions of their sexual union: 


The human body, oriented interiorly by the ‘sincere gift' of 

the person, reveals not only its masculinity or femininity on 

the physical plane, but reveals also such a value and such a 
beauty as to go beyond the purely physical dimension of 
"sexuality'. In this manner, awareness of the nuptual 

meaning of the body, connected with man's masculinity-femininity, 
is in a way completed. One the one hand, this meaning indicates 
a particular capacity and deep availability for the ‘affirmation 
of the person’, that is, literally, the capacity of living the 
fact that the other -- the woman for the man and the man for the 
woman -- is, by means of the body someone willed by the Creator 
‘for his (her) own sake', that is, unique and unrepeatable: 
someone chosen by eternal love. 


John Paul emphasizes that the image of God is reflected not only in 
the spiritual nature of human life, but also in its bodily dimension. Indeed, 
it is precisely because we are physical beings that we are able to manifest 
this image of God in the world. John Paul stresses this importance of the 
materiality of human existence in his consideration of the marriage sacrament: 

The sacrament, as a visible sign, is constituted with man, 
as a "body" by means of his 'visible' masculinity and 
femininity. This body, in fact, and it alone, is capable 


of making visible what is invisible: the spiritual and 
divine. 


Once again, the theology of the body which is being emphasized here opens 
a new pathway of understanding the relation of woman and man. 

Historically, the Catholic Church has struggled with a philosophy 
and theology which contained various degrees of devaluation of the materiality 
of human existence. Women were particularly affected by this because they 
were thought to have a closer connection with matter than man through their 
reproductive functions, their work in the home, and other historical aspects 
of their situation. However, John Paul is suggesting that women and men 
are equally differentiated in their material existence and that this 
materiality is important precisely because it is the pathway through which 
God can become visible. 

To return then to the consideration of the nuptual meaning of the body, 
John Paul suggests that women and men can only fully discover themselves in 
the mutual gift of self. It is a life long struggle to grow into the 
fullness of the fact that "man and woman, in the mystery of creation, are a 
mutual gift". In this way marriage becomes achallenge to be lived out, an 
avenue through which woman and man can attempt to achieve a genuine 


reciprocity as equal and differentiated persons. 


IV The Fruit of the Union of Woman and Man 
The first obvious fruit of the union of woman and man is the birth of 
a child. Woman's body and man's body are sexually differentiated to the core 
of their bio-physiological structure. Although the woman and the man provide 
an equal half of the chromosomal structure required for the child which results 
from their union, the woman's and the man's seed approach one another from a 


different pathway. No two seeds taken from the same sex can result in the 


generation of a child. The true complementarity of the sexes, that is their 
fundamental equality as persons, and differentiation as male and female are 
the necessary precondition for the biological fruit of their union. Returning 
once again to Genesis, John Paul reflects on the awareness of this generative 
potential in Adam and Eve: 

On this threshold man, as male and female, stands with the 

awareness of the generative meaning of his own body; 

masculinity conceals within it the meaning of fatherhood, 

and femininity that of motherhood. 

The Pope suggests that the lived experience of motherhood and 
fatherhood brings with it an heightened understanding of the nature of God. 

To be a parent is to reflect the fertility of God. Significantly, John Paul 
considers fatherhood as well as motherhood in this recovery of the meaning of 
human fertility. Just as man and woman become co-creators of the earth with 
God through their vocations to work, so women and men become co-creators of 
the earth through their complementary vocations to motherhood and fatherhood. 
It is also this mystery of the call to be a parent, to help generate and form 
children of future generations, that lies at the bottom of the Catholic 
tradition to call priests 'father' and nuns ‘mother’. 

In the Encyclical on Work, woman is called to work with men to transform 
the world. In the past, Church teaching often separated the vocations of the 
two sexes so that the woman was described as being fulfilled only through 
biological motherhood while the man was fulfilled only through work outside 
the home. Now, John Paul appears to be stating that work outside the home is 


compatable with motherhood and direct care of the children is compatable with 


fatherhood. 


A further development of this new theology of the body involves 


John Paul's insistence that a biological child is not the only, or indeed 


the primary, fruit of the union of man and woman. He states that continued 


relation of conjugal union, leads to a new knowledge of what it is to be a 


woman or to be a man: 


In conjugal 'knowledge', the woman 'is given' to the man and 

he to her, since the body and sex directly enter this structure 
and the very content of this "knowledge'. In this way, 
therefore, the reality of the conjugal union, in which the man 
and the woman become 'one flesh’, contains a new and, in a way, 
definitive discovery of the meaning of the human body in its 
masculinity and femininity. 


John Paul further claims that the discovery of the meaning of our 
specific masculinity or femininity leads to a revelation that sexuality is not 
primarily a passive, but rather an active dimension of our existence. 

In connection with this discovery, is it right to speak only 

of a sexual life together? It is necessary to take into 

consideration that each of them, man and woman, is not just 

a passive object, defined by his or her own body and sex, 

and in this way determined 'by nature’. On the contrary, 

precisely because of the fact that they are a man and a 

woman, each of them is 'given' to the other as a unique and 

unrepeatable subject, as 'self', as a person. 
For women, who have for centuries been perceived as a primarily biological 
object for the propagation of the human species, this assertion of her identity 
as essentially active in relation to man is important. The Pope is stating 
that the fruit of the union of woman and man involves a heightened understanding 
of what it means to be a person capable of acting and capable of being received 
as acting. John Paul is, therefore, suggesting a new direction for the 


relation of the sexes from the more traditional notion of the active/passive- 


male/female polarity to a contemporary active/active-male/female equality. 
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V__The Rupture of the Covenant Between Woman and Man 
It is important that John Paul not be perceived as offering a romantic 

ideal of the male/female relationship, one that might be wonderful in theory 
but which has no application to the actual situation in today's world. In 
fact, he is well aware of the realities of a fallen world and, in particular, 
of fundamental tensions in the relations of the sexes. Returning once again 
to a consideration of Genesis, the Pope ascribes this reality quite clearly: 

In the new situation, after breaking the original 

covenant with God, the man and the woman found 

themselves, instead of united, more divided or even 

opposed because of their masculinity and femininity. 
This rupture in the harmony between the sexes took on many differing forms. 
In one, John Paul states, the man began to dominate the woman, who had been 
created to be his equal. He describes this shift as follows: 

From the moment when man ‘dominates her ', the 

communion of persons ~-- made of the full spiritual 

union of the two subjects giving themselves to each 

other -- is followed by a different mutual 

relationship, that is, the relationship of 

possession of the other as the object of one's own 

desire. 
Therefore, sexuality which had the original possibility of being experienced 
by the man and woman as the positive expression of mutual self-giving, was 
reduced to a negative relation of desire to possess the other person as an 
object to satisfy one's own needs. 

The key concept here is the reduction of the other person 'to an 

object' to be desired or possessed or dominated. In this shift, the original 
value of the person, as capable of offering the gift of self as an act, is 


instead reduced to a physical object to be possessed. In more simple terms, 


the acting person is reduced to a passive (sexual) object. 
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Here again John Paul is moving in a new direction in his exegesis 
of Genesis. In the past, the account of Eve being made subject to Adam was 
usually taken to mean that woman needed to be dominated by man because she 
was the first to disobey God. The obvious inference here was that since 
she would not control herself, then it was better to have her controlled by 
her husband. However, John Paul is suggesting that the account of domination 
could be understood as an immediate consequence of the fall; the rupture with 
God led immediately to a rupture in the male-female relationship. Instead of 
woman and man rejoicing in the mutual activity of self-giving as reflecting the 
image of God, they instead feel shame, confusion, and the desire to possess the 
other person as an object to satisfy their own sexual desires. The Pope 
concludes that the reduction of one of the partners in this relationship to a 
passive object constitutes the rupture of the covenant between woman and man. 
John Paul does not want to suggest that this fallen condition makes it 
impossible for men and women to recover an authentic relationship in which one 
is received in the fullness of his or her identity as an acting person. 
Human existence in a fallen state rather provides the background or context 
within which women and men struggle to find their true potentiality in relation 
to one another: 
The nuptual meaning of the body has not become completely 
suffocated by concupiscence, but only habitually 
threatened. The heart has become a battleground between 
love and lust. 
For John Paul, lust is the existential state of seeking to possess 
another person for the purposes of satisfying a personal desire. Lust, he 
claims, has three forms ~- of the flesh, of the eye, and of pride. In ail 


forms of lust, the other person is reduced to a passive object. 
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Lust turns away the intentional dimension of the man's 
and woman's mutual existence from the personal 
perspectives ‘of communion', characteristic of their 
perennial and mutual attraction, reducing it, and so to 
speak, pushing it towards utilitarian dimensions, within 
which the human being ‘uses’ the other human being, for 
the sake merely of satisfying his own 'needs'. 

It is important to pause for a moment at this point, for it is here 
that John Paul's theology of the body received such a negative report in 
the secular media. The Pope continued his analysis by stating that if a man 
lusts after his wife, he is doing something wrong. Within the carefully 
drawn distinction he had made between a love which respects autonomy and 
freedom of the other person, and a lust which reduces the other person to a 
passive object to be possessed, it is obvious that lust would be wrong even 
in a marriage. In fact, the feminists have been correct to point out many 
objections which women have at being treated mainly as sex objects by any 
men, including their husbands. 

Unfortunately, in the popular media John Paul's statement was quoted 
out of context and it implied that he was claiming that sexual attraction 
towards a spouse was wrong. Perhaps the most clear example of this 
misinterpretation was written by Judy Mann in an editorial in the Washington 
Post (October 10, 1980). She ended her editorial, entitled "A Lesson on Lust 
for the Vatican", with the following observation: 

Jimmy Carter, at least, certainly seems to have lust in focus 
(in the Playboy interview). He understood something about 
Marriage that the Pope might want to bear in mind: If a man 
has lust in his heart for his wife, chances are he won't 

have adultery on his mind for somebody else. 


The problem here is that Ms.Mann did not grasp the depth of John Paul's 


analysis, and drawing upon centuries of Catholic teaching about sexual desire, 
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she concluded that John Paul was merely repeating old news. However, if 
one looks a little deeper, it is evident that the Pope is suggesting a way 
to approach the relationship of woman and man which fully integrates sexual 
desire into a union of two equal and sexually differentiated persons. 
To be more precise, the irony of Ms,Mann's remarks may be seen when 
John Paul's account of lust is understood as an objection to any reduction 
of a person to a passive object to possess or dominate through the flesh, the 
eye, or pride. It is clear with this understanding that if a husband's 
primary relation with his wife is one of lust, then the woman has already 
been devalued and it becomes an easy matter to substitute one sex object (in 
an adulterous encounter) for another (the wife). Therefore, it is a much more 
likely conclusion that if a man has lust in his heart for his wife, in a few 
years, or months, or days, he will have lust in his heart for someone else. 
The problem of faithfulness is important and both Ms Mann and John 
Paul are struggling to understand how it occurs and how it can be reaffirmed 
in a long term relationship, such as marriage. This problem then leads to 
the final consideration (at least in this article) of Pope John Paul's 


thinking about the potential in relations between woman and man. 


VI__The Redemption of Woman and Man 


John Paul has referred to the human heart as a battleground of love and 
lust or, in other words, the place of origin of integral life within the 
realities of a fallen world. John Paul believes that Christ called his 
disciples to a new interiority when he described lust as equivalent to 
‘committing adultery in the heart'. He concludes: 


Consequently (Christ) shows how deep down it is necessary 
to go, how the recesses of the human heart must be 
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thoroughly revealed, in order that his heart may become a 
place of ‘fulfillment of the Law’. 


John Paul claims that Christ developed a new ethos in his appeal to 
the heart. This movement inwards demands that a Christian learn how to read 
the impulses of the heart, how to discern a wish to reduce another person to 
an object to possess or dominate, and conversely how to discern a movement 
to remain open and receptive to the gift of another person in his or her full 
human identity. John Paul suggests that we are called to become the true 
master of our deep inpulses: 

. « . like a guardian who watches over a hidden spring; 

and finally to draw from all those impulses what is 

fitting for ‘purity of heart', building with conscience 

and consistency that personal sense of the nuptual 

meaning of the body, which opens the interior space of 

the freedom of the gift. 
This path of redemption, through a movement of interiority, must be matched 
by a second movement back outwards from the deepest recesses of the heart 
towards human action in the world. In fact, John Paul insists that the 
redemption of woman and man calls for these two movements at the same time. 
The first path of redemption is the movement towards interiority which 
Christ called us to when he refers to lust as being the same as adultery 
in the heart. The second path of redemption is a movement towards 
exteriority through human acts. John Paul states that "lived morality is 
always the ethos of human practice." The attempt to purify the heart must 
therefore be accompanied by efforts to change one's personal behaviour. 

The body, in its masculinity and femininity, is called 

‘from the beginning' to become the manifestation of 

the spirit. 


The practice of redemption, John Paul concludes, is best undertaken 


in community: 
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Human life, by its nature is 'coeducative' and its dignity, 
its balance,depend, at every moment of history and at every 
point of geographical longitude and latitude, on 'who' she 
will be for him, and he for her. 


Marriage, then, becomes one of the most important schools for the redemption 


of woman and man. 


CONCLUSION 

It is difficult to imagine John Paul developing the above systematic 
approach to the equality, difference, and union of woman and man in the 
chaotic and crowded contexts of his Wednesday night audiences at St. Peter's 
in Rome. The spectre of flashing cameras, pushing tourists, and multitudes 
of pilgrims, seem totally antithetical to the often complicated philosophical 
and theological concepts which are being suggested in his sermons. However, 
a careful reading of the texts of his audiences reveals the profoundly new 
direction which he is suggesting for the Catholic Church's teaching about 
the relations between the sexes in marriage. 

Indeed many of the Pope's statements seem not only consistent with, 
but actually at the forefront of, some of the most central concerns of the 
contemporary North American feminist movement. Women are demanding to be 
valued as persons capable of the free and total gift of self. Many women 
are also seeking authentic relationships with men with whom they can recover 
an integrity and honesty, and with whom they also hope for a mutual fidelity. 
By shifting the central concept of marriage from a patriarchal model, in 
which the man was considered more perfect than woman, to an egalitarian 


model of two equal, but sexually differentiated persons living in a 


